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12 miles from 


CAPE CANAVERAL \ 


on FLORIDA'S Golden East Coast! 





HERE’S THE RICH LAND OF RARE OPPORTUNITY 
where progress is going full throttle! More and 
more scientists, engineers, research experts and elec- 
tronic and flight technicians are moving into this 
thriving area daily to contribute their skills to our 
nation’s space program. This booming population 
is creating a demand for land—precious 
land which can increase in value thousands of 
dollars in a relatively short period of time! And the 
golden living features are incomparable in the entire 
Sunshine State! Here’s where YOU can pick up the 
beam of profit with just a ten dollar bill! 


THE AMAZING PROSPERITY OF THE AREA is gain- 
ing altitude at an increasing rate of climb... 
lation is up 370% and annual payroll has zoomed 
2873 % —and still climbing! A huge shopping center 
has been built just 3 miles from the property. Just 
bustling with 


increase 


Popu- 


five miles away is the city of Cocoa, 


activity including schools, entertainment, churches, 


libraries and all municipal conveniences. 


ACT TODAY! 


CANAVERAL GROVES ESTATES, Dept. AP-1 
1766 Bay Road, Miami Beach 39, Florida 


Please find enclosed my down payment of $10 per acre for a total = 
....l-acre homesites at $1595 each and/or acre-plus invest- g<— 

ment tracts at $995 each. Send me full details with guarantee and | 

| understand that my money will be refunded on request anytime 


within 30 days. Please send further information ( ). 


This premium property may not last 


your check in TODAY'S MAIL! 


cine 


long at these prices! Put the coupon with 


Eo 


<—_ 


LIVING IN CANAVERAL GROVES ESTATES means 
fishing, ocean swimming, hunting, sun bathing, all 
within 10 miles of your property! The easy-going 
sunshine life is yours, yet you can keep in close 
touch with all that’s new in flying, for Patrick AFB 
is less than a dozen miles SE . . McCoy AFB, at 
Orlando, only thirty miles West. 


AT CANAVERAL GROVES ESTATES YOU HAVE A 
CHOICE of one-acre homesites, fully improved 
and ready for building at $10 down and $20 per month 
($1,595 total price) where beautiful homes are being 
built today, or one-acre plus investment tracts 
for $10 down and $10 month (total price only $995). 


SEND ONLY $10 TODAY for the property reservation 
of your choice. You will be sent fully illustrated bro- 
chure, location map, and full facts about your property 
PLUS YOUR 8-POINT MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE— You 
take no risk whatsoever. 


As a property 
owner here, 

I know this is a 
ideal investment 
for everyone 
interested in 
space age 
progress and 
profits. 7 
Col. ANTHONY F. STORIE, 
USAF retired 





References 
Greater Cocoa Chamber of Commerce 
Better Business Bureau of Greater Miami 








Cocoa Beach Chamber of Commerce 
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CANAVERAL GROVES ESTATES =) 


@S POINT GUARANTEE 
HIGHLIGHTS 


@ Your Money Back in 30 Days, if 


not completely satisfied for any reason. 
Free We y Deed. Frese 
tle insurance. G) Me Taxes until you 
receive full title. 6 Me Assessments 
until land is paid for. FREE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE POLICY to qualified buyers. 
@ Pre-Payment Privileges. © Ne 
Hidden Clesing Costs. 
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Rather Discouraging, Isn’t It? ... 


Passengers — your passengers — line 
up at those little machines, deposit a few 
cents, and walk away with large amounts 
of life insurance. All ages, all sizes, it 
costs them little. Just about everybody, 
in fact, can get inexpensive life insurance 
when they ride in your plane — except 
YOU! 


That’s the way it used to be. Not any- 
more. We welcome all Pilots of Class I 
or Class II (Federal Aviation Adminis- 


tration) — and we call you “select risks.” 
This means we offer you convertible one- 
year term life insurance (24-hour pro- 
tection, not just when flying) at rates 
so low they will surprise you. Why? Be. 
cause we calculate the wholesale pre- 
miums on mass production volume and 
average age. We even eliminate physical 
exam fees in calculating the premiums. 
And because we do not use agents to sell 
this policy, we pass this saving on to 
you, too. 





Monthly Bank Draft 
Monthly 

Quarterly 
Semi-Annually 
Annually 





The result: Rates like this: $10,000 


$15,000 $20,000 
$ 9.00 $ 12.00 
9.72 12.96 
28.62 38.16 
56.16 74.88 
108.00 144.00 








An added “plus”: You share in the 
surplus earnings of the Company which 
accrue from savings in mortality. And 
these “dividends” are not taxable. We 
allow you to convert this policy to perma- 
nent insurance through age 60, without 
evidence of insurability. 


YOU ARE COVERED IMMEDI- 
ATELY. Simply fill out the application 


below and enclose your check for your 
first premium (choose monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annually or annually). If you 
prefer to pay by monthly bank draft, 
send the first premium and we will 
promptly send you a bank draft form 
for future payments. Many of your fellow 
pilots who see the value of protection 
for such low rates have already re- 
sponded to this offer. Won’t you join 


age ‘ Application for Insurance in 
ess and 


7 / AMERICAN GUARANTY LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


THONY F. STORIE 402 West 13th St., Austin 1, Texas 
retired 
. Full Name? 
(Give first name in full) 
2. Address? 
(Street and Number) (City) (Zone) (State) 


3. Date of Birth? 4. Occupation? 


(Day) (Month) (Year) 
(a) Who is to be your Beneficiary in case of your death? 


(b) Relationship? (c) Do you reserve the right to change Beneficiary? Yes [}] No [J 


(a) Plan: One Year Term Renewable at Option of Company (b) Amount of insurance applied for: $ 


(a) Are you now in good health? . If not, give particulars 


(b) Have you had any illness or has a doctor attended you during the last five years? If so, give particulars 
Date of illness Nature and Duration 
I hereby agree that all the foregoing statements and answers as written are true. 


Dated at this Oey 


Witness (Must be other than Beneficiary) (Signature of Applicant) 


THIS PROGRAM OFFERED EXCLUSIVELY TO AIR LINE PILOTS 
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IFALPA confers in Mexico City a 
The International Federation of Air Line Pilots met ir 9 
Mexico City, March 7-14, to study the technical, soci- | 
ological and industrial relations aspects of world civil avi 4h 
ation. A report from ALPA’s representatives. ’ 





ments 
Along the Line 4 0 
With the air line pilots. ALPA members who are in the § he 
news because of their achievements. 4 

mre 
The Electra’s Minimum control speed in flight g A 


A discussion of the minimum air control speed at which a ati 
straight flight can be maintained when either one or two | #22" 


engines are suddenly made inoperative. ee 
har. 
at on 
Radar coverage — how much do we have? ‘ 
ALPA’s Air Traffic Control Committee Chairman, Ted Bern, 


MacEachen, points out there are large gaps in radar cov- Livi 
erage through the country and pilots do not receive the Bh. | 
coverage they think they do. 





With the Flight Attendants ; DAFA 
A new department devoted to the activities of the Steward jen 
and Stewardess Division of ALPA. raft 


The ALPA Camera 


Aviation news in pictures — both here and abroad. 


The Briefing 


A digest of news in aviation. 








Sikorsky Aircraft P 0 


Re 


A Chicago Helicopter Airways Sikorsky S-58 conveniently standgpn 
still for its photograph above Chicago’s famous Loop area. Th 
‘copter is approximately above the Chicago River and the view 
north-easterly. Chicago Helicopter flies a triangular route whic 
links the city’s three airports—O’Hare, Midway, and Meigs. Thqg' 
line is planning to add twin-turbine Sikorsky S-61Ls to its fleet. Gp. 
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special Report: — 


4F/.LPA CONFERS IN MEXICO CITY 


The International Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations met in 


WAL: 


z 

.. 

ye International Federation of 
b \ir Line Pilots Associations repre- 
Bents 44 pilot organizations—virtually 
Hell of the professional air line pilots of 
Mhe world. This is more than 24,000 
Mpilots of which approximately 14,000 
#re air line pilots of the United States. 
) A prime objective of IFALPA is in- 
jreasing the effectiveness of pilot organ- 
cis which in turn raises profes- 





$ional standards. The _ international 
tharacter of air transportation makes 
f necessary that pilot organizations 
thave a voice in other organizations con- 


ferned with aviation—International 
Wivil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
Whe International Labor Organization 
MILO), and others. Technical trends 
re still another area of concern for 


‘ FALPA. For example, what new prob- 


Miems will be created by supersonic air- 
Brraft? 








) The 16th Annual IFALPA Confer- 
Nnce met in Mexico City from March 
t -14. The conference reviewed and dis- 
fussed 218 papers covering technical, 
Bociclogical, and industrial relations 
Mprob'ems of world aviation and took 
c actions in important areas. 


PA was well-represented at the 
ence. Four from ALPA were 
1 to officerships of IFALPA. 
Sayen was re-elected to the pres- 
for the ninth consecutive time. 

Masland (PAA) was elected 
resident of the North Atlantic 
n, F. T. Sterling, Jr. (PNG), vice- 
@pre: lent Caribbean Region, and D. L. 
ec ard (NWA), vice-president Pacific 
Reg on, 


eor 


Ble: 


PA representatives to the confer- 


iently standgenc in addition to President Sayen 

area. Th presided, were John Carroll, 1st 

: ; Ed Rordom, V.-P. Region II; 

| the vieu . Currie, V.-P. Region III; Ed 

route whic@™\: .on, as a Regional Safety Repre- 

Meigs. Thag® tive and Chairman, ALPA Train- 

: ¢ *lans Committee; and J. D. Smith, 

> its fleet. Bee. onal Safety Chairman and Chair- 
Line Prot 
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MMexico City, March 7-14, to study the technical, sociological and indus- 
Yria! relations aspects of world civil aviation. This report comes from 
{ members who attended this important conference. 


man, Director Traffic Control Commit- 
tee. 

The conference was very productive. 
Because of the large amount of news 
created by this meeting, a preliminary 
story appeared in the March 27, issue 
of the ALPA News Bulletin followed by 
a report on’ certain of the highlights 
in the April 10 issue of the Bulletin. 
This “Special Report” will be there- 
fore, a more detailed account of the 
conference. 


It will begin with president’s report 
which outlined goals for IFALPA 
meeting and important accomplish- 
ments in three areas. It concludes by 
giving three important future objectives 
of IFALPA. Briefly they are: (1) the 
necessity to grow as an organization, 
(2) basic planning for the supersonic 
age, and (3) establish policy that will 
be implemented with IFALPA’s re- 


sources. 


Captain E. R. Watson, ALPA’s rep- 
resentative on Subcommittee “C”—Air- 
worthiness, has prepared a detailed re- 
port which appears here. (Other reports 
will be published as the material be- 
comes available. ) 


EW goals for the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots As- 
sociations were outlined by Mr. C. N. 
Sayen, president of IFALPA. The goals 
which were contained in his president’s 
report at the 16th annual conference in 
Mexico City, March 7, were four in 
number: 


1. To bring the development of the 
facilities up to the aircraft; 


2. To modernize our training and crew 
concepts within current needs; 


3. To keep the pilots’ organization as 
an active force within each country 
to raise technical and _ industrial 
standards, and to cause governments 
to fulfill their ICAO commitments; 


4. To improve the effectiveness of each 


pilot organization so that it may 
serve as an effective representative 
of the professional pilot, and hence 
raise and maintain his professional 
standards. 


Current accomplishments 
In the IFALPA president’s report 


solid accomplishments in three impor- 
tant areas were noted: 


1. Crew complement. (Three pilot 
crew.) There is obviously a world-wide 
swing to the IFALFA concept in this 
area. In recent years this problem has 
been reviewed at length in evidentiary 
proceedings before many forums but the 
answer always comes out the same. . . 
According to our Executive Secretary, 
Captain C. C. Jackson, 83 per cent of 
the flight operations of the world are 
now being conducted in accordance 
with IFALPA policy . . . I would like 
to make clear once more, that contrary 
to the propaganda of some self-serving 
groups, the IFALPA policy has never 
been advocated or implemented in such 
a manner that any presently employed 
individual would be adversely affected. 
IFALPA has always fought to protect 
presently employed people and where 
their skills are becoming redundant, has 
advocated the retraining and requalifi- 
cation be made available. 


2. ILO Activity. The tripartite Civil 
Aviation Conference of the ILO held 
in Geneva in the fall of 1960 represent- 
ed the culmination of many years of 
effort . . . Probably the most important 
accomplishment of the ILO Confer- 
ence, in addition to the understandings 
and agreements achieved which did not 
become the subject of formal voting, 
was the concept contained in the reso- 
lution adopted on flight time, duty 
time, and rest periods, that there should 
be limits on flight time and duty 
time and that limits adopted for safety 
purposes need not necessarily constitute 
satisfactory limits for social and indus- 
trial reasons. 


3. ICAO Activity. IFALPA has con- 
tinued to achieve increased recognition 
as an active and effective participant 
in the work of ICAO and during 1960 
participated in five conferences. How- 
ever, I want to make two main points 
in connection with our ICAO activity: 


(a) That our effectiveness at ICAO 
can only be proportional to the effort 
which we expend within our own coun- 
try to persuade our national delegates 
to the IFALPA viewpoint. . . . 


(b) There has been in recent years 
a mounting criticism of ICAO in some 
area. In my opinion, ICAO offers the 
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best possible opportunity for the 
achievement of a substantial standard- 
ization of aviation facilities and pro- 
cedures throughout the world and the 
raising of those standards. We should, 
in my opinion, meet this criticism when- 
ever possible with constructive efforts 
to improve the functioning of ICAO. 


In my view, however, the greatest 
contribution that we can make to 
ICAO’s work in the next few years is 
to work actively to achieve implemen- 
tation of planning already accom- 
plished. 


Building for future 

The president’s report in its conclud- 
ing remarks looked to the future of 
IFALPA and recommended: 


1. We must continue to grow and to 
develop our capabilities as an or- 
ganization. 

2. We must plan for the future. While 
we have a large number of current 
problems, the basic planning and 
decision making for the supersonic 
age is now in progress. Unless we 
become very active in this field, 
basic decisions affecting us will al- 
ready have been made. 

3. We have made great progesss in 

IFALPA but as we attack our agenda 

here at this conference, we should: 


(a) Plan wisely and well, not only 
to solve present 
also to look far into the future. 


problems but 


(b) Adopt only those policies which 
we fully intend to implement 
with all of our resources. 

(c) Not under-rate our own capa- 


bilities and strength. As profes- 
sional pilots, ours is the primary 
responsibility for safety. Our 
stake in the industry is a large 
one since we devote not only 
careers but also our lives to it 


by E. R. WATSON (EAL) 
Region II, Safety Chairman 


With all sincerity, the group of over 
70 pilots gathered together from 31 
nations was one of the finest I have 
ever had the pleasure to be associated 
with. Their individual high professional 
and ethical standards evident 
during every minute of the Conference. 
Their sincerity and devotion to the 
piloting profession is of the highest 
caliber. 


were 


Some traveled for several days from 
as far off as Indonesia, Australia, Cen- 
tral Africa, Japan, New Guinea, Ni- 
geria and the Philippines. English was 
often spoken with a heavy accent, but 
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with serious thought behind each sen- 
tence. 

The outstanding feature of the en- 
tire Conference was the overwhelming 
warm hospitality of the Mexican pilot 
group. From the moment we stepped 
off the airplane in Mexico City until 
the last handshake after the farewell 
dinner, this atmosphere prevailed. 


This was my first IFALPA Confer- 


ence. It was evident from the begin- 
ning that we all shared most of the 
same social, industrial and_ technical 


problems. It was also evident that the 
delegates were well equipped and well 
experienced to handle these problems. 
Association with this unique group 
also awakens one to the realization of 
the broad, international character of 
commercial aviation. It may be difficult 
for many of us to visualize that a Brit- 
ish, French, Mexican or German pilot 
may spend more time in the airspace 
around New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles than most U. S. pilots. 
Pilots from Sweden, Brazil, Peru and 
the Netherlands are flying DC-8’s, B- 
707’s or Electras. U. S. pilots on the 
other hand will be flying French built 
Caravelles this summer. Australia has 
installed complete DME coverage. 
The world aviation community is 
truly one of common goals and com- 
mon problems. The primary goal is 
the safe, efficient air transportation of 
passengers and cargo through airspace 
shared by all. Some of the problems 
are technical and industrial; such as 


adequate airports and navigation ads 


and acceptable flight and duty tine 


plus reasonable rates of pay. 

The growing international charac ‘er 
of commercial aviation makes the role 
of IFALPA one of increased imp>r. 
tance. Decisions made at the Interna- 
tional level will affect U. S. pilots a 
well as other pilot groups throughouw 
the world. No pilot group, large o 
small, can any longer live in a vacuum 
just as no nation, large or small, car 
live alone. The free aerial highway; 
of the world are beginning to hand 
more and more traffic carried in air 
craft built by manufacturers separated 


by half a world and piloted by men’ 


from many nations. 
Common _ problems facing 
throughout the world are: 


pilot: 


Inadequate runway length. 
Inadequate weather reporting. 

6. Unrealistic aircraft performance: 
certification criteria. 


1. Inadequate runway lighting. 

2. Inadequate navigation facilities. 
3. Inadequate air traffic control. 
t. 

os 


Another outstanding feature of the, 
Conference was the accomplishment o! 
Sub-Committee E chaired by Capt. J 
D. Smith (CAP). Through almost day 
and night sessions, they completely re- 
vised the AGA (Aerodrome Groun¢ 
Aids Section) of the technical manual 
The only item of disagreement was or 
approach light configuration A system: 
was resolved through the following 
standards adopted by the Conference 
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Presiding at the 16th Annual IFALPA Conference were (left to right) Captain 
Dennis Follows, U.K., Conference Secretary; IFALPA President, C. N. Sayen 
U.S.A.; and Captain C. C. Jackson, U.K., Executive Secretary. 
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ation adie L. ating 
duty tine™ — Sa . 
aor Xs es undardization: Standardization in 


. - ruration, color and methods of op- 
charac ‘er 


‘seg i m should be introduced on a 
es the Te |-wide basis at the earliest prac- 
ed wr - le date. This includes: (1) Inte- 
, Interns. m of approach, threshold runway 
. pilots as and ILS reference point; (2) 
hroughout s to provide circuit guidance; and 

large o \ mandatory standby source of 
pease: r to be provided for all approach, 
small, sien iold and runway lighting. Non- 
highways lard systems should be eliminated. 
to handk 
ied in air. \pproach: High intensity approach 
, separated ; should be provided for all main 
d by men* instrument runways. 
ngth of system—So far as practi- 
ing pilots the minimum length of an ap- 


h light system should be 3,000 
ting. However, shorter length down to 


facilities. } feet may be used in connection 
control. non-instrument runways. 

eth. . i 

ee Configuration: The system must con- 
porting. onfiguration 


center line and bar elements at 
angles to each other and a dis- 
e element (or distance elements) 


‘rformanc 


seh of thes N.B. This permits use of the ALPA 
wr-wed- nfiguration A) and Calvert (RAE) 
y Capt. J 


Ith. 
almost day 


pletely re- 
ie Ground 
al manual 
ent was on, 


Color and Type: The lights of the 
system must be readily distin- 
able from extraneous lights. The 
ter line of the system (i.e., the ex- 
A system: nded center line of the runway) 
following uild be marked by condenser dis- 
vonference irge, sequence flashing lights so de- 
eee |: ied and beamed as not to dazzle 
pilot. 


Spacing: At aerodromes where land- 

are permitted in conditions of run- 

visual range of 800 meters or less, 

center line approach lights should 
| paced 100 feet apart. 


j Control of Intensity: Intensity con- 
of the approach lights should be 

O. istable. Ideally this adjustment 
ld be made by the pilot. How- 
if this operation is delegated to 
1erodrome controllers, those con- 
‘rs should be experienced in han- 
the system in order that maxi- 

1 benefit may be provided for the 


hreshold: The threshold of all run- 
s used at night or in poor visibility 
ild be conspicuously marked by a 
of green lights at right angles to, 





a3 contained within, the runway edge 
j ting. Threshold lights should be 
trollable as in 2.2.6 above. 
t) Captain 
N. Sayen Edge Lighting: Runway edge light- 


: should be provided along the full 
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length of all runways used at night. 
The lights should be slightly raised but 
not to a greater height than 10 inches 
above runway surface. The omission of 
lights (as at intersections) should be 
kept to a minimum and, so far as pos- 
sible, the omitted raised lights should 
be replaced by flush lights. The rows 
of edge lighting should be 150 feet 
apart. 


Narrow Gauge Runway Lighting: 
Narrow gauge lighting should be pro- 
vided on all instrument runways. It 
should consist of two parallel rows of 
light elements extending for at least 
3,000 feet from the threshold and 
placed symmetrically about the center 
line. NOTE: The rows should be be- 
tween 60 and 75 feet apart, internal 
dimensions, unless further evaluation 
dictates amending the distance between 
these rows. 


Runway Center Line for Take-Off: 
The center line of the runway should 
be marked by flush lights extending for 
the full length of the runway. 


Runway Center Line Lighting for 
Landing: The center line of the run- 
way should be marked by flush lights 
extending from the end of the narrow 
gauge system to the far end of the 
runway. 


End of Runway Warning Lights: 
End of runway warning lights should 
be installed on all instrument runways 
at a standard distance from the end of 
the runway. 


Visual Glide Slope Indicators: A vis- 
ual glide slope indicator, should be 
provided to serve approaches to run- 
ways, whether or not the runway is 
served by non-visual or other visual 
aids, where, in the opinion of IFALPA: 

a) the runway is used by aircraft 
whose characteristics, including speed 
and rate of descent, are such that the 
approach path must be maintained 
within fine limits; or 

b) the pilot may have difficulty in 
judging his approach due to: (1) in- 
adequate visual guidance as is experi- 
enced during an approach over water 
or featureless terrain by day or the 
absence of sufficient extraneous lights 
in the approach area by night; (2) 
misleading information such as is pro- 
duced by deceptive surrounding ter- 
rain or runway slopes; or 

c) the presence of objects in the 
approach area that may involve serious 
hazard if an aircraft descends below 
the normal approach path, particularly 
if there are no non-visual or other vis- 
ual aids to give warning of such ob- 
jects; or 


d) physical conditions at either end 
of the runway present a serious haz- 
ard in the event of an aircraft under- 
shooting or overrunning the runway; 
or 

e) terrain or prevalent meteorologi- 
cal conditions are such that the air- 
craft may be subjected to unusual 
turbulence during approach; or 

f) for any other reason, the pilot 
may find difficulty in judging his ap- 
proach. 

Note: The provision of a visual 
glide slope indicator to serve runways 
with approaches over densely populated 
areas will assist the pilot to make a 
steady approach on an operationally 
satisfactory glide slope without undue 
power changes, thus ensuring a mini- 
mum of noise. 


Taxiway Lighting: 

1. To determine policy on taxiway 
lighting having considered such as- 
pects as: 

a) Center line lights. 

b) Color of center line lights. 

c) Use of center line lights to show 

specific routing. 

d) Edge lighting. 

e) Color of edge lighting. 

f) Spacing of edge lighting laterally 

and longitudinally. 

g) Requirement for special lighting 

at high speed turn-offs. 


Landing Distance Performance 

There was no policy established as 
of the date of the conference. The fol- 
lowing Airworthiness Technical Manuel 
study material is the result of the 
IFALPA study group work and was ap- 
proved by the conference. 

All Member Associations should press 
for the adoption in their national air- 
worthiness codes of landing distance re- 
quirements based on the principles 
(though not necessarily on the same 
numerical values) given below: 


(1) The Landing Distance Required 


should be the greater of: 

(a) The Reference Landing Dis- 
tance, all power units operating, 
multiplied by the all power units 
operating Field Length Factor; 
and 

(b) The Reference Landing Dis- 
tance, critical power unit inop- 
erative, multiplied by the one 
power unit inoperative Field 
Length Factor. 

(2) The Reference Landing Dis- 

tance, is the gross horizontal distance 
from the runway threshold to the point 
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where the airplane comes to a complete 
stop, corrected to the ICAO Reference 
Wet Hard Surface. 

(3) Reference Landing Conditions 
In establishing the Reference Landing 
Distance, the following conditions 
should apply: 


(a) The airplane should maintain an 
approach, on or above the ILS 
glide slope, or an approach slope, 
of 214° to the horizontal, until 
touch-down sequence. 

(b) The airplane should cross the 
ILS reference point, or, where 
no ILS installation is available, 
a point not less than 800 feet 
upwind of the runway threshold, 
at a screen height of 10 feet and 
at the Maximum Threshold 
Speed (defined in 4 

(c) The rate of descent at touch- 


down should not exceed 600 feet 
per minute. 

(d) The operating power units 
should be developing the power 
necessary to maintain a steady 
gradient of descent of 242° ata 
steady speed which will enable 
compliance with the above. 


(4) The Maximum Threshold Speed 
is defined as the Target Threshold 


Speed + 15 knots. 
(5) The Target Threshold Speed is 


defined as being not less than any of 
the following: 

(a) Vso + 27 knots; 

(b) Viner (minimum control speed, 
landing configuration, critical 
power unit inoperative 

(c) 12 knots above the 
touchdown speed; 

(d) A speed which is 10 knots below 
the final steady approach speed 
with all power units operating, 
associated with approach flap. 


N.B. The Field Length Factor is pro- 
vided as a margin to cover operational 
variables not covered by other specific 
margins. The margin contained in 
BCARs is calculated to allow for the 
float characteristics of the airplane un- 
der certification and thus is variable, 
but is never less than 1.14 for the all 
power units operating case and 1.11 for 
the one power unit inoperative case. 


normal 


Comment: The previous method of 
determining landing distance consisted 
of approaching at 1.3 times the stall at 
50 feet over the threshold measuring 
the landing distance from the threshold 
without use of reverse thrust and add- 
ing a safety margin of 40 per cent for 
destination airports and 30 per cent for 
alternates. This method was reason- 
ably satisfactory for piston engined air- 
craft. It was, however, not an accurate 
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method and derived its safety only by 

providing large margins in the way of 

reverse thrust and 40 per cent or 30 

per cent distance in excess of that meas- 

ured. With the introduction of the jet 
several new factors entered the picture: 

(1) Faster landings were made, de- 

manding long runways so that 
nearly all runways become “criti- 
cal”; 

(2) An excess of speed at the thresh- 
old resulted (owing to long float 
characteristics) in a much higher 
penalty in terms of runway con- 
sumed; 

(3) With faster touchdowns the ef- 
fect of wet surfaces in diminish- 
ing retardation was greater; 

(4) The effect of reverse thrust be- 
came less (or nil). 

The net result of these adverse fac- 
tors was that the 30/40% margin was 
not enough. The method here recom- 
mended discards the philosophy of a 
minimum distance plus a large factor 
and substitutes for it a landing distance 
based very closely on airline technique, 
on the individual aerodynamic char- 
acteristics of the aircraft and on a wet 
runway. The margins are built into the 
approach speeds by relating them to the 
most unfavorable conditions from which 
a landing would normally be made. 
This being so, a large margin in terms 
of runway distance is not required; 
hence the suggested value of 14% (all 
engines) or 11% (one engine inoper- 
ative) instead of the 30/40% margin. 


It is believed that by this method 
not only will the pilot be assured of an 
adequate landing distance in conditions 
of (reasonable) excess speed at the 
threshold, wet runway and one engine 


_ 
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inoperative, but that he will have 109% 
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inducement to cut his speed to a miii- 














mum near the flareout point—a feat re 
which has in the past resulted in a hizh 
number of undershoots. 
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The maximum Rate of Descent should be 600 ft 


The maximum Threshold Speed should be the greater of i 
the following 
(1) Target Speed + 15 kts or 
(2) (Vso + 27 kts) + 15 kts = Vso + 42 kts or ( 
(3) Vmei + 15 kts or 
(4) (Normal Touchdown Speed + 12 kts) +15 kt 
Normal Touchdown Speed + 27 kts or 
(5) (Final Steady Approach Speed—10 kts) + 15 
= Final steady Approach Speed + 5 kts. ° 


Definitions 

Vso is the minimum leve! flight speed, landing config 
uration 

Vme1 is the minimum control speed in the landing con 
figuration with the critical power out inoperative 

Final Steady Approach Speed is that appropriate 
landing weight, a engines operating and in approach 
configuration 
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ASPA (Asociacion Sindical de Pilotos Aviadores de Mexico) — the pilots’ a:- 
sociation of Mexico was the host to the IFALPA Conference. Captain Andres 
Fabre (standing) Secretary General of ASPA, welcomes the conference. 
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ytain Landing Distance: 
Take measured landing distance, 
ngines operating, starting from a 
- 800 ft. down wind from the inter- 
n of the 2% glide slope and the 
ay surface and ending when the 
is have stopped rolling. 
Correct it to ‘ICAO Wet Hard 
ce’ by a factor of . . .(to be decid- 
a later date). 
Multiply result by all engines op- 
field length factor (minimum 
1.14). 
Repeat 1, 2 and 3 but for the one 
e out case, using one engine out 
length factor (minimum value 


[he landing distance required is 
reater of the all engines operating 
- in 3 and the one engine out value 
ned in 4. 


On Oxygen Systems 
(he Sub-Committee C considered 
he paper on Oxygen Systems submitted 
by the IFALPA Secretariat and found 
that present policy is in need of am- 
plification. It therefore proposed the 
following: 
Resolution 
Whereas the oxygen masks currently 
vailable leave much to be desired. 
i erefore be it Resolved 
(hat the wearing of an oxygen mask 
the face should not be made com- 
ilsory provided the mask and _ its 
lated systems, gives an adequate 
easure of protection. 
mment 
In order that an adequate measure 
protection be provided by the mask 
is considered that the following cri- 
should be met: 
Prior to donning, it should not in- 
fere significally with a crew mem- 
s ability to perform his normal 
It should be capable of being rap- 
positioned on the face, retained 
re correctly and not interfere with 
wearer’s vision or means of com- 
ication, either during the donning 
ibsequently, nor should it impair 
ificantly his ability to perform es- 
ial duties at any time. 
Full demand oxygen must be im- 
liately available. 
[t must be comfortable during pro- 
sed wear or use. 
It should be easily disconnected 
reconnected and usable with a 
table supply. 
). It should be of light weight con- 
iction. 


1 


) 


[he Committee further considers that 
‘se criteria should forthwith be 
uught to the notice of the appro- 
late autorities and manufacturers. 
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On Aircraft Fuels 


The Committee considers available 
documentation on this subject and dis- 
cussed current operating practice re- 
garding the use of jet fuels. 

Arguments in favor of, or against, 
either fuel (JP1 and JP4, ie., kerosene 
or wide-cut gasoline) appear to be in- 
conclusive many operating companies 
using either according to availability, 
and obviously both must be treated with 
respect at all times. 

No specific policy is proposed. 


On Supersonic Aircraft— 
Airworthiness Aspects 

The Committee held a general dis- 
cussion on the above subject, noted with 
approval the Preliminary Study pre- 
pared by ICAO in their document 
(Ref. Soc. 8087—-C/925), and recom- 
mended the adoption as IFALPA policy 
the following: 

“Supersonic airliners, when put into 
commercial use, must: 

a) have a level of safety equal to 
that achieved by commercial air- 
craft in use at that time; 

b) be compatible with subsonic air- 
craft; in other words, they will 
have to fit the existing pattern of 
aircraft moving in the air and on 
the ground at that time; 

c) be so designed that they can oper- 
ate at aerodromes where large 
subsonic jets can take-off and 
land.” 

The Committee recommends the 
strengthening and widening of the Fed- 
eration’s Supersonic Working Group so 
that all aspects of this future develop- 
ment may be studied, and the Oper- 
ators, in making their economical as- 
sessments, be acquainted with our an- 
ticipated technical, social and industrial 
requirements. 

The Sub-Committee further recom- 
mends that the Federation’s representa- 
tives at the forthcoming IATA Tech- 
nical meeting on this subject adopt the 
philosophy that, any attempt to intro- 
duce the commercial use of the super- 
sonic aircraft before all their problems 
have been resolved to the satisfaction 
of the Federation will be resisted by the 
pilots represented by this Federation. 


On Automatic Landings 
Recommendation 


The Committee has studied material 
contained in the Working Paper on 
Automatic Approach, Flare-out, Land- 
ing and Taxiing, presented by BALPA 
and recommends that the items con- 
tained in this paper under “Proposed 
items for inclusion in a Federation 
Policy and Automatic Approach, Land- 


ing and Taxiing Devices,’ should be 
adopted by the Federation as recom- 
mendation. 


Guidance Material 


It further recommends that this sub- 
ject be put on the work program for 
continued study and that form 61C105 
Addendum be used as guidance ma- 
terial. 

Proposed items for inclusion in a Fed- 
eration Policy for Automatic approach, 
landing and taxting devices. 

1. Any equipment installed in an 
aircraft which provides all or one of 
the above facilities must have a degree 
of operational safety when subject to 
normal airline techniques and mainte- 
nance such that the mathematical prob- 
ability of a failure which would jeopar- 
dize the aircraft and its complement 
must not exceed 1x10°°. 

2. The operating crew must have the 
confidence and the equipment with 
which to carry out the functions of a 
master decision monitor. In order to 
cover the eventuality of an occurrence 
which does not directly effect the auto- 
matic landing system but might hazard 
a continued approach to land the oper- 
ating crew must be provided with infor- 
mation which will enable them to ini- 
ate and carry out an overshoot from 
any part of the approach program. To 
enable them to do this they must be 
provided with information displays 
whose design standards are compatible 
with those of the aircraft and its auto- 
matic landing equipment. Such infor- 
mation must allow overshoots to be 
safely initiated and conducted even if 
the aircraft has contacted the runway 
surface. 

3. The operating crew must be given 
complementary information which will 
enable them to monitor the operation 
of the equipment and must be given 
the means to override the control 
actions of the equipment. 

4. The operating crew must be able 
to make a complete check of the cor- 
rect functioning of the equipment be- 
fore the aircraft reaches the decision 
point after which point reliance is to 
be placed on the automatic equipment. 

5. The operating crew must be given 
some unambiguous means of checking 
that the reference signals transmitted 
from the ground portion of the equip- 
ment are within specified limits. 

6. The operating crew must be given 
a continuous indication of the correct 
functioning of the ground based portion 
of the equipment and that no change 
in environment or structure and moving 
objects has or is taking place during 
the time an automatic approach and 
landing is being made. 
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7. The operating crew must be pro- 
vided with information which will give 
a contiguous indication of the successive 
phases of an automatic approach and 
landing. If the pilot is to execute the 
critical maneuver of alligning the air- 
craft with the runway during the cross- 
wind approach in minimum visibility 
conditions then he must have adequate 
information from which to judge the 
timing and amount of the control move- 
ments which are needed. 

8. The operating crew should be pro- 
vided with information which will sub- 
stitute the visual guidance normally ob- 
tained in the latter stages of an ap- 
proach and landing from the surface 
pattern and the approach and runway 
lighting, which will be denied them 
when the subject equipment is being 
used down to the minimum practicable 
limits. 

9. If it is necessary for the operating 
crew to continue an approach and land- 
ing following a failure of the equip- 
ment then they must be provided with 
the independent information which en- 
ables them to effect a normal landing 
or overshoot. 

10. No automatic system can be con- 
sidered complete unless it includes pro- 
vision for the automatic initiation of 
overshoot and climb out procedures in 
accordance with a program based on 
the aircraft’s optimum performance un- 
der such conditions. 

11. The radio frequencies required 
for an automatic landing system must 
be selected from a band of frequencies 
which is at least likely to be affected 
by stray signals from other ground 
based equipment. 

12. When the operating crew select 
any or all phases of an automatic land- 
ing system it must not be necessary for 
them to have to tune any of the equip- 
ment. 


On Cockpit Sound Recorders 

The Committee. discussed the above 
subject with reference to Document 
61C67 submitted by ALPA. While the 
usefulness of cabin sound recorders may 
be subject to doubt, and the legal 
aspects will probably preclude their in- 
stallation and use, it is considered that 
cockpit sound recorders Can contribute 
much desirable information. 

To protect the pilot during normal 
operations it is considered that any such 
recording must be capable of being 
erased when so desired. 

Therefore the 
the following: 


Committee proposes 


It is recommended that the Federa- 
tion endorses the installation of cock- 
pit sound recording equipment to pro- 
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vide supplementary flight recorder in- 
formation, providing all recordings 
from this source can to his certain 
knowledge be erased by the pilot im- 
mediately on the termination of each 
incident free flight. 


On IFALPA Safety and Accident 
Representation Structure 
Carried. 

The Conference adopted the follow- 
ing: 

“Sub-Committee ‘C’ considered items 
submitted by ALPA under the head- 
ing of IFALPA Safety and Accident 
Representative Structure and _ while 
agreeing in principle with everything in 
the paper, the Committee considers it 
is obvious that there will be many local 
and national obstacles to be overcome 


in the setting up of the suggested cr-j 
ganization. Another aspect requiriig 9 


close consideration will be that of ccst, 


but, nevertheless, the following Recorn- j 


mendation should be acted 
soon as practicable. 


upon as 


Recommendation 


It is recommended that the Federa- 
tion adopt a Safety and Accident Rep- 
resentation Structure to provide a me:n- 
ber with prompt representation intcr- 
nationally should he be involved in in 
accident or incident. Jt is further 
recommended, that the Structure be co- 
ordinated by the IFALPA Regioral 
Vice-President. 


It is suggested that each IFALPA 
Region shall have a Regional Safety 
Chairman to coordinate the activit:es 





Make recommendations on flight recorders 


Flight recorders were another subject 
that received thorough discussion at the 
Mexico City, IFALPA meeting. 


At present, U. S. Civil Air Regula- 
tions require recorders under both Part 
40 (domestic certificated U. S. car- 
riers), and Part 41 (U. S. certificated 
air carriers operating outside the con- 
tinental limit of the U. S.) 

Regulation 41.210 Flight Recorders 


reads: 


An approved flight recorder which re- 
cords at least time, altitude, airspeed, 
vertical acceleration, and heading shall 
be installed in accordance with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


(1) On all airplanes of more than 
12,500 pounds maximum certificated take- 
off weight which are certificated for op- 
erations above 25,000 feet altitude; and 


(2) On all turbine-powered airplanes of 
more than 12,500 pounds maximum cer- 
tificated takeoff weight. 


When an approved flight recorder is in- 
stalled it shall be operated continuously 
from the instant the airplane commences 
the takeoff roll until it has completed the 
landing roll at an airport. 


Recorded information shall be retained 
by the air carrier for a period of at least 
60 days. For a particular flight or series 
of flights, the information shall be re- 
tained for a longer period if requested by 
an authorized representative of the Ad- 
ministrator or the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


A paper submitted by ALPA under 
the title, “Resettable, Direct Reading 
Cockpit Indication of Landing Load 
and vertical Gust Loads (G-meters),” 
received careful consideration. The 
committee felt there was great merit in 
the proposal to provide the pilot with 


directly read information of all forces 
being experienced by his aircraft. 

Based upon this conclusion, the fol- 
lowing recommendation was proposed, 
and unanimously carried: 

Whereas, flight recorders presently 
being installed do not provide the pilot 
at the controls with indications of the 
continuous and peak structural loads 
being experienced, and 

Whereas, such indications would pro- 
vide immediate information for influ- 
encing the pilot’s subsequent decisions, 
and 

Whereas, it is considered highly de- 
sirable to provide such information to 
the pilot, 

It is recommended that the Federa- 
tion endorse the use of direct reading, 
resettable instruments capable of indi- 
cating continuous and peak structural 
load forces, such as gust, maneuvering, 
and landing loads (including side thrust 
loads), and that such instruments be 
easily readable by the pilot at the con- 
trols. 

It is further recommended that, the 
Federation and member associations 
work individually for the developmert, 
refinement, and installation of satisfa:- 
tory instrumentation to provide such 
information, if necessary, through suit- 
able regulations and legislation. 


It is further recommended that tle 
Federation oppose the use of any such 
information for any purpose that mzy 
result in punitive action being taken 
against a pilot. 

(Comment: Suitable instruments ave 
available that are of light weight, lov 
current absorption and present few di- 
ficulties in installation.) 
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.e various Safety Chairman in his 
I on. 

ALPA will appoint the Area Rep- 

\tative at each location in consulta- 

with the Regional Vice-President. 

is further proposed that: 

An active roster of sufficient acci- 

representatives be maintained un- 

he direction of IFALPA Regional 
\ « c-Presidents. 

Detailed written standard operat- 

rocedures for these accident repre- 
seniatives, such as is contained in the 

PA Organization for Safety” book- 
let, be adopted. 

Terms of Reference for all con- 
cerned should be determined by the 
Principal Officers and the Secretariat. 

[t be made known that it is the 

ish of IFALPA that any local airline 
pilot. representative, not having duty 
commitments, should proceed to the 
of an accident, do whatever he 
can to assist the crew members and 
prepare a written report on his activi- 
ties and circumstances relating to the 
ccident for use of designated Accident 
Kcpresentatives. 


scene 


Guidance Material 


It is noted with regret that the Bel- 
gian members (ABPNL) have been re- 
fused permission by the Belgian Au- 
thorities to participate in investigation 
of an accident to one of their own air- 
craft in the neighborhood of their home 

. It is suggested that the Secretariat 
kes the appropriate action to rectify 

; most unsatisfactory state of affairs.” 

The 31 pilot groups represented by 

delegates were from: 


tria 
im 


ida 
mbia 
i Rica 
nark 


ind 

nd 

nd 
esent- 
proxy ) 


France 
Germany 
Japan and 
Nigeria 
(New 
members ) 
Indonesia 
(Observer) 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Mexico 


Netherlands 
New Guinea 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Peru 
Phillipines 
Rhodesia 

So. Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Unied States 


presentatives from the USSR and 
hoslovakia were also invited but 
unable to attend. 


1 addition to the pilot representa- 
there were observers from ICAO, 


United Nations, 


the International 


x Organization and the Interna- 
il Air Navigators Council. 


fr. C. N. Sayen was elected Presi- 


t of IFALPA for the ninth consecu- 

year with Captain E. A. Jackson 
ireland re-elected Deputy President. 
stain Tony Spooner of BALPA was 
‘lected Secretary and Captain N. P. 
ion of KLM re-elected Treasurer. 
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I regarded this opportunity to discuss 
mutual problems with fellow pilots from 
all over the world as a very high 
honor. It was an experience that can- 
not be purchased or duplicated. 

The next IFALPA Conference will 
be held in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
March 27 through April 3, 1962. 


Items Worthy of Special Comment 


(Eprror’s Note: Due to lack of 
space, the following items were exclud- 
ed from the April 10 edition of the 
ALPA News BULLETIN report on the 
16th Annual IFALFA Conference held 
March 7-14 in Mexico City. Since, in 
general, they tie in with the preceding 
report by Capt. E. R. Watson, they are 
placed here for your continued read- 
ing.) 

1. There continues to be significant 
gaps in the communications facilities, 
both VHF and AFTN in Spain. There 
is also little provision of meteorological 
information or flight information for 
aircraft operating in the upper levels. 

2. In Mexico, there are not sufficient 
radio-navigation facilities to sustain the 
route network and this serious situa- 
tion is worsened by inadequate commu- 
nication facilities. 

3. Attention is also drawn to the 
NAT Regional vice-president’s criti- 
cisms of the procedures and facilities 
in the New York area. 


4. In Brazil, there has been a wel- 
come improvement in the once critical 
situation, and we note with pleasure 
the many planned improvements which 
have already gained the budgetary sanc- 
tion of the administration of that State. 

After consideration of these compre- 
hensive reports, we (Chairman’s Report 
—general) see the need for the folow- 
ing resolutions: 

To draw the attention of ICAO 
and/or the States concerned to the de- 
ficiency reports and other material 
which have been laid before this Con- 
ference. (Carried and Ratified.) 


(Comment: Particular emphasis 
should be placed on the urgent need 
for standard, coherent, and complimen- 
tary Nav., Com., Met. and ATC pro- 
cedures and facilities. There must be 
early provision of sufficient controlled 
airspace to make 100 per cent IFR op- 
eration possible at all the currently 
used flight levels. To assist this aim, Na- 
tional Pilot Associations should consider 
recommending the abandonment of 
some current procedures such as VMC 
climbs and descents within controlled 
airspace, etc.) 

That the Federation produce an In- 
ternational Deficiency Report Form 
which will be completed as necessary 
by the pilots of Member Associations; 

(Continued on page 18) 








Mexican Press gives IFALPA extensive coverage 

















Al ONG THE INE With The Air Line Pilos 


DAEDALIANS' AWARD TO PILOTS FOR SUCCESSFUL PACIFIC DITCHING 


Two air line pilots have been hon- 
ored by the Order of Daedalians for 
outstanding performance in the line of 
duty as a result of actions in safely 
completing a commercial air line flight 
under emergency conditions. 

Captain David Rall of Seattle, 
Washington, and First Officer Travis 
Everett of Fall City, Washington, both 
Northwest pilots, received the Award at 
ceremonies held at the 27th meeting of 
the Order of Daedalians at Kelly Air 
Force Base, Texas, in April. The pres- 
entation was made by Brig. Gen. Har- 
old L. Clark (USAF-Ret.), National 
Commander of the Order. 

The action for which the two pilots 
were cited occurred during a flight 
from Tokyo to Manila on July 13, 
1960, when the aircraft developed a 
run-away propeller. 

Captain Rall ordered the removal of 
passengers from the propeller area, a 
move which saved several lives because 
a short while later the prop penetrated 
the fuselage in this region. With an un- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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DAEDALIANS’ AWARD to (left to right) Captain David Rall, Brigadier 
General Harold L. Clark (USAF-Ret.) and First Officer Everett. i. 









Executive Committee holds April meeting 
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THE ALPA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE pauses for its picture when it 
met in the home office, Chicago, the week of April 4-6, 1961. At this meet- 
ing was Mr. A. J. Clay, Jr., newly elected vice-president of Region I. (Left 
to right) are H. B. Anders (UAL), Region V Vice-President; D. J. Smith 
(TWA), Treasurer; ALPA President C. N. Sayen; and P. G. Atkins 
(AAL), Secretary. Standing are A. B. Currie (CAP), Region III Vice- 
President; A. D. Adams (BNF), Region IV Vice-President; A. J. Clay, Jr. 
(TWA), Region I Vice-President; J. C. Carroll (TWA), First Vice-Presi- Mr. 
dent; and E. P. Rordam (EAL), Region II Vice-President. 


ALPA Photograph 





Trans World Airlines Photo 


a Captain Bob Buck, veteran Trais 


World Airlines pilot, poses with 
TWA’s new president, Charles C. 
Tillinghast, Jr., before a recent fligit 
to Paris, commanded by Captain 
Buck. Captain Buck is active in 
ALPA affairs particularly in the area 
of air safety. During his Paris visit, 
Tillinghast met personnel cf 
TWA’s Internatonal region. 
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THE ELECTRA'S MINIMUM CONTROL SPEED IN FLIGHT 


liscussion of the minimum air control speed at which straight 


ht can be maintained when either one or two engines are 


lenly made inoperative — a report from Lockheed Aircraft. 


HE ALPA Eastern Air Lines Ac- 
ident Investigation Committee in 
report on the EAL Electra which 
destroyed shortly after take-off 
Logan Airport, Boston, on Octo- 

1960, noted in their report dated 

15, 1961, that one of the con- 
ing factors was “Crew having no 
edge of aircraft performance at 
with multiple power failure as 
nined subsequent to this acci- 


> committee concluded its report 
ommending the training curricula 
rticularly for the Electra — em- 
ize “. . . Coupled with this air 
the operational part of the 
ind school should stress a clear, con- 
definition of Vm- as printed in the 
ane manuals, emphasizing that 
ide may be sacrificed in order to 
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maintain directional control. Imple- 
mentation of the foregoing should go 
a long way to counteract the false 
sense of security that many of us have 
derived from the present training we 
receive in making turns into the dead 
engine(s).” 
Lockheed’s report 

Lockheed’s engineering department 
has now published a paper on the prob- 
lem of minimum control speed in flight 
with one or two engines disabled and 
we are reproducing here, their report 
“Number 15, April 12, 1961.” 


SUBJECT: MINIMUM CONTROL 
SPEED IN FLIGHT (V,,./,;,) 


INTRODUCTION : 


An investigation including flight test- 
ing was conducted at Lockheed to de- 


termine the effect of certain variables 
on the air minimum control speed of 
a four engine aircraft. Information 
considered to be of interest to pilots 
and operating personnel was obtained 
during this test program and is in- 
cluded in this letter. 


DISCUSSION : 


Minimum air control speed is de- 
fined as the minimum speed at which 
straight flight can be maintained when 
the critical engine is suddenly made 
inoperative (propeller either feathered 
or NTS-ing in the case of the Electra). 
In the determination of air minimum 
control speed, the Civil Air Regulations 
(4b. 133) specify among other things 
that: 

1. The airplane must be trimmed 
for take-off. 
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THE ELECTRA'S MINIMUM CONTROL SPEED IN FLIGHT / continued 


Courtesy Lockheed Aircrajt Corporation 
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T ELECTRA'S... 
Take-off or maximum power 
able must be used on all the opera- 
engines. 

An angle of bank not greater 
t 5 degrees (inoperative engine 
may be used. 

The rudder force required to 
ma atain control shall not exceed 180 

ds and it shall not be necessary to 

tle the remaining engines. 

It shall not require exceptional 
abi ity or strength on the part of the 
pilot to prevent a change in heading 
in «excess of 20 degrees before recovery 
of directional control is complete. 
Bank Angle 

Minimum air control speeds on both 
the Electra and Constellation were 
determined using a 5 degree bank angle 
with the inoperative engine high. Use 
of this favorable bank angle reduces 
rudder force and displacement required 
to maintain a constant heading. 

Recently, interest was shown regard- 
ing the effect of an adverse bank angle 

inoperative engine low) on minimum 
air control speed. Flight tests demon- 
strated that the effect of bank angle on 
the minimum air control speed was of 
a larger magnitude than generally real- 
ized. For example, a change from a 5 
degree favorable bank angle (inopera- 
tive engine high) to a 5 degree 
unfavorable bank angle (inoperative 
engine low) increases the minimum air 
control speed, all other factors remain- 
constant, by 26 knots IAS. This 

y be seen by reference to Figure I 

ich illustrates the results of the flight 


Power 
Minimum air control speed has a 
t relationship with asymmetric 
which is the sum of the drag 
ie failed engine and the thrust of 
)pposite (symmetrical) operating en- 
Turbine engine power and thrust 
with changes in outside air tem- 
ture and pressure, and this varia- 
is reflected in the minimum air 
rol speed as shown in Figure II. 
nce minimum air control speed 
‘s with asymmetric thrust, it is ap- 
nt that directional control can be 
jtained at speeds below the pub- 
d air minimum control speed by 
cing the asymmetric thrust. Because 
e resultant effect on climb capabili- 
this would only warrant considera- 
in the case of multiple failures 
lting in serious directional control 
lems. 
m Tab Setting 
is previously stated, the Civil Air 
sulations require that trim tabs be 
iormal take-off settings in determin- 
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ing the minimum air control speed. In 
the case of the Electra, this has no effect 
on the minimum air control speed, as 
defined, since full, or nearly full rudder 
travel is obtained with 180 pounds 
rudder pedal force at these speeds. 
Additional rudder trim (tab) is a 
powerful means which may be used by 
the pilot to assist in maintenance of 
directional control in the event of a 
multiple failure at low airspeeds, or 
reduce pilot effort at any time when 
flight must be considered with asym- 
metric power. 


Minimum Control Speed with a Single 

Engine Failure 

Directional control with failure of a 
single engine does not present a serious 
problem since the minimum take-off 
safety speed (V2) is never less than 
110% of the minimum air control speed 
by definition. The most important point 
to remember, however, is that the 
“book” minimum air control speed was 
obtained with a 5 degree favorable 
bank angle, and that any decrease in 
bank angle will have the effect of in- 
creasing the minimum air control 
speed. 

Flight tests have shown that no per- 
ceptible change in rate of climb occurs 
between flight with the wings held 
level, and flight with 5 to 10 degrees 
of favorable bank angle; however, this 
practice will result in optimum over-all 
airplane performance. 


Minimum Control Speed with Two 
Engines Inoperative 


Minimum air control speed is sub- 
stantially higher with two engines on 
the same side inoperative. Minimum 
control speeds for this condition may 
be found on Figure III. At lesser speeds, 
maintenance of directional control be- 
comes increasingly difficult, and it may 
be impossible to maintain a straight 
flight path. It should be borne in mind 
that although operation below the 
minimum air control speed results in 
the inability to maintain directional 
control, a moderate turn toward the 
inoperative engines may present no 
particular problem. Our discussion, 
however, is limited to the ability to 
maintain control over flight path di- 
rection. 


The effect of bank angle on mini- 
mum control speed remains unchanged, 
therefore, it is mandatory that a favor- 
able bank angle be maintained. Use of 
rudder tab will provide additional as- 
sistance in maintaining a straight flight 
path, as normal pilot effort will not be 
sufficient at the speeds involved to 
drive the rudder to its full throw. 


The least desirable means of main- 


taining directional control in the case 
of multiple engine failure on the same 
side is reduction of asymmetric power. 
Since the outboard engine provides the 
greater turning moment on the air- 
plane, directional control can be re- 
gained with the least possible over-all 
power reduction by reducing power on 
the outboard operative engine only, 
leaving the inboard at full power. 
Relative importance of bank angle, 
reduction in outboard engine power, 
and reduction in inboard engine power 
may be seen by reference to Figure IV. 


Minimum Control Speed with an En- 
gine Failure and Control Boost Off 
(Shifted) 

In the extremely remote case where 
an engine failure at low speed might 
occur while flying with the control 
boost shifted to manual (e.g., training) , 
pilot action should be much the same 
as for the multiple engine failure pre- 
viously discussed. In this situation, bank 
angle again has a powerful effect on 
maintenance of directional control and 
should be used. Directional control can 
not be maintained solely through pilot 
effort on the rudder pedals due to the 
high force requirements at low speeds. 
Therefore, it is necessary to employ 
rudder trim tab to retain directional 
control of the airplane. 


It is interesting that this technique 
of rudder tab, and favorable bank 
angle was found to be the optimum 
procedure to be used in the main- 
tenance of direction control during a 
test of directional controllability with 
the boost connected and no boost press- 
ure. This test was conducted from a 
purely academic standpoint and it was 
found that even under this virtually 
impossible situation, directional con- 
trol could be maintained. Bank angle 
is easily controlled, even with the boost- 
on but no hydraulic pressure, however, 
additional rudder trim tab is required 
due to the high rudder pedal forces 
experienced in this case. It must be 
emphasized that the controls are not 
“locked” in the event they remain in 
the boost-on position and there is no 
hydraulic pressure. The controls do 
become extremely heavy, but are by no 
means immovable. The airplane can 
be controlled and even maneuvered 
about all three axes by one pilot as long 
as it is kept nearly in trim. 

Although the above discussion is 
pointed toward the Electra, the funda- 
mental relationships of minimum con- 
trol speed remain unchanged as related 
to current multi-engine aircraft. Thus, 
portions of this discussion may be con- 
sidered valid for other type aircraft 
such as the Constellation series. 
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THE ELECTRA'S MINIMUM CONTROL SPEED IN FLIGHT / continued 
FIGURES III and IV | 


Courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
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Courtesy Federal Aviation Agency 


RADAR COVERAGE-- HOW MUCH DO WE HAVE? 


in 


On ra eee ae 


TED MacEACHEN, Chairman 
ALPA Air Traffic 


Control Committee 


{ RECENT months there has been 
. great deal said and written about 
ATC problems, but about one as- 

of the problem—namely, radar 
radar vectoring—there seems too 
misinformation. Even an insider 
General Quesada was under the 
g impression when he told the Na- 
| Press Club last November, re- 
x to the jet transports good safety 
i, “. . . The military establish- 
have about 22,000 aircraft. Most 
m fly at higher altitudes—the en- 
nent into which the new jet trans- 
uddenly moved—and, without the 
ation of a vast number of military 
; that were made available to us 
ck the jet transport from take-off 
ich down, I think that would not 
been possible.” 
fortunately, the jet transports are 
being tracked from take-off to 
down—and they never have 
There are large gaps in the radar 
rage throughout the country, but 
cularly in the terminal areas, as we 

earned after the UAL-TWA mid- 

collision. Obviously, even where 
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there is good radar “coverage,” if the 
local procedures are such that no one 
is supposed to be watching the aircraft 
as control is passed from Center to Ap- 
proach Control, then there is a gap. 
And, it’s a big one. But even when 
under radar observation, we do not re- 
ceive the protection that many pilots 
think that we do, because of a change 
of procedure that came about more 
than ten years ago. 


Vectoring, an “additional service” 


This change was a letter that the 
CAA put out to all its controllers, tell- 





Ted MacEachen has been a pilot with 
American Airlines for 8 years and is cur- 
rently serving as first officer on Electra 
equipment. He was an air traffic control- 
ler and control tower operator while in 
military service. He has an ATR pilot 
certificate, and has served as an instructor 
on a Link Trainer. He spent 6 years with 
the CAA in ATC centers and control 
towers. This experience included extensive 
service as an operator in the LaGuardia 
control tower. He has maintained interest 
and contacts with his former associates, 
and has remained current on the prob- 
lems these people are encountering today. 
He was the ALPA N.Y. Regional Air 
Safety Representative for over four years 
working on air traffic problems, airport 
safety and accident investigation. 


ing them that advisories of unidentified 
traffic and vectoring would now be con- 
sidered as “additional services” that 
would be performed only if they did 
not interfere with the controllers first 
responsibility of separating his con- 
trolled traffic. He would not be re- 
quired to provide this “additional serv- 
ice” if, in his opinion, he could not do 
so because of other work load commu- 
nications, radar limitations, etc., and 
his decision was final and not subject 
to question! 


Up until this time it had been the 
controllers responsibility to vector his 
controlled aircraft from all observed, 
conflicting traffic. On a sunny Sunday 
afternoon with everything that could 
struggle off the ground up and flying 
around, this resulted in a monumental 
problem for the controller as he vec- 
tored a departure out of a metropolitan 
area. 

Using a flat scope with no altitude 
information, he had to vector constant- 
ly in order to fulfill his obligation. He 
would no sooner tell an aircraft to turn 
left to avoid traffic than another target 
would suddenly appear exactly where 
the departure was turning to. Why did 
it suddenly show up? The radar an- 

(Continued on following page) 
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Air Line Pilot Named Winner of 
National Safety Council Award 


The Air Line Pilot, ALPA’s monthly magazine has been named a 
winner of the National Safety Council’s Public Interest Award, Howard Pyle, 


council president, announced. 


“I am sure you feel, as we do,” Pyle stated, “that there is another 
dividend as a result of your safety efforts—the knowledge that you 
have helped prevent many accidents.” 


The noncompetitive award annually honors organizations in the mass 


communications field for exceptional service to safety. Established in 1948, 


they have been presented in recognition of leadership, initiative and originality 
by the mass media in the promotion of accident prevention. 


A panel of seven judges selects entries, “which indicate an outstanding 
effort in behalf of safety.” A plaque, representative of the award, will be 
presented to the Association in the near future. 


RADAR COVERAGE... 
(Continued from preceding page) 
tenna pattern is such that a low flying 
aircraft will not show up until it climbs 
up into the bottom of the pattern and 

then it just suddenly blossoms. 

The result was that sometimes a pilot 
would find himself vectored away from 
traffic thousands of feet above him and 
right into an aircraft climbing through 
his altitude. Pilots squawked, the car- 
riers squawked and the controllers 
squawked. Thus, came about the addi- 
tional services letter. Now, the con- 
troller did not have to give the traffic 
unless, in his opinion, his workload 
would permit, communications were 
satisfactory, etc. Even when he did give 
the traffic, it was not necessary to vec- 
tor unless requested to do so by the 
pilot. This stopped most of the com- 
plaints, but did nothing to enhance the 
safety of the trip. 


Must request vectors 


Even today some pilots seem unaware 
that they have to request vectors. How 
many times have you heard a controller 
say, “Traffic 12 o’clock, 5 miles”; and 
the pilot’s reply, “I’m on instruments.” 
The reply is meaningless. Traffic con- 
trol is based on the assumption that an 
aircraft is always on instruments. So, 
unless the pilot says, “I request a vector 
from the traffic,” he will not get one. 
As far as I, personally, am concerned, 
I always want a vector. If the traffic 
is close enough for the controller to 
mention it, then it’s close enough to 
warrant a vector and this is regardless 
of whether I’m in the clear or on in- 
struments. 

We have all read of and experienced 
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a sufficient number of incidents to know 
that the rate of closure of high speed 
aircraft is too much for the human eye 
to defend against and I want the elec- 
tronic eye to help me as much as pos- 
sible. 


After a mid-air collision a few years 
ago, President Eisenhower issued an or- 
der to the military that required high 
speed jet aircraft with certain excep- 
tions, to fly within the traffic control 
system on IFR flight plans. This sound- 
ed as though it would provide a large 
measure of protection to other users of 
the airspace who similarly were flying 
on IFR flight plans. Unfortunately, 
there was no prohibition against flying 
VFR on top while on an IFR flight 
and this is what a good number of the 
affected military flights actually do. 
Also, VFR climbs and descents are ac- 
cepted as part of an IFR clearance, 
so that much of the good of the Presi- 
dential order has been lost. The point 
is that we should not be too complacent 
about our separation from military air- 
craft even when they operate IFR. 


In summation 


In summation, let me stress the need 
to emphasize to all our pilots that they 
must request radar vectors if they want 
them, and remember that the controller 
is not required even to advise them of 
observed conflicting traffic. This latter 
point might be kept in mind by our 
members who, when flying VFR, may 
be of the opinion that radar will keep 
other traffic advised of their presence. 
Maybe they will and maybe they won’t, 
but this isn’t the kind of an industry 
where we can afford to operate on a 
hit or miss basis. We’ve got to miss! 


PILOT'S CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


such reports to be sent by the Memb=r 
Association to IFALPA Executive Sec- 
retary with copies to the appropriate 
Regional Vice-President. (Carried and 
Ratified. ) 

(Comment: It is intended to provide 
better material for Member Association 
and the Federation representatives ir 
their efforts to bring about improv: 
ments in the present unsatisfactory s t- 
uation in various fields.) 

That the Secretariat present each An- 
nual Conference with a report of the 
deficiencies submitted by the National 
Pilot Associations, the measures taken 
or proposed to overcome them, and the 
results already achieved. (Carried and 
Ratified. ) 

(Comment: The Sub-Committee was 
well aware that this system, if employed, 
to a considerable degree would plac 
an additional workload on the Secre- 
tariat. It was therefore agreed that the 
Secertariat should, until further notice, 
be given the right to handle these re- 
ports in the manner best suited to pre- 
vailing circumstances.) 

That the Federation will cooperate 
in attempts being made to produce a 
cloud atlas using air photographs of 
cloud formations. (Carried. ) 


DAEDALIANS' AWARD... 


(Continued from page 12) _ 
controllable wing fire, an emergency 
ditching was ordered by Captain Rall. 
The aircraft descended through the 
overcast under conditions of heavy rain 
and the surface of the water was not 
visible until within 200 feet. 


A night ditching was affected and 
an evacuation drill, earlier, facilitated 
the successful evacaution of 51 passen- 
gers and seven crew members with no 
serious injuries. Excellent organization 
of the survivors resulted in all occu- 
pants but one being rescued. The use 
of emergency flares by Captain Rall 
resulted in early sighting and rescue. 


The technical proficiency displayed 
by Rall and Everett in meeting the 
grave emergency, and in the handlirg 
and landing of the aircraft was cited 
as the most outstanding action in fur- 
therance of air safety on certified com- 
mercial airlines during 1960. The sele:- 
tion was made by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Feder 1l 
Aviation Agency, Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and Air Transport Association. 
The Award was established in 1957 
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With the Flight Attendants 








Given a choice, flight 
Attendants select ALPA 


oO 


(he Steward and Stewardess Divi- 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
1 professional organization which 
resents flight attendants. As a Divi- 
of ALPA, the fight attendants’ 
roblems of compensation, working 
ditions, legal problems, etc., are 


\andled by the same staff members who 
iandle pilots’ affairs. 


yf 





\t the 15th Biennial ALPA Board 
Directors’ meeting held in Novem- 
1960, the Board issued a directive 








¥ i a7 
ING OFFICERS for the Stew- 
and Stewardess Division of 
"A. (Above) Sally Gibson, 
4, acting secretary, and (below) 
ol Carraro, TWA, treasurer. 
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calling for the organization of a Stew- 
ard and Stewardess Division, and that 
the Division should begin a program 
to bring flight attendants into the Di- 
vision. 

The response of flight attendants to 
the Division has been gratifying. In the 
Division’s first test of strength against 
ALSSA, in a National Mediation 
Board sponsored election, the flight at- 
tendants of Braniff Airways voted over- 
whelmingly to be represented by ALPA 
in a representation election held March 
13, 1961. 

A month later on April 17, the Di- 
vision scored another victory when the 
flight attendants of United Air Lines 
voted almost 5 to 1 in favor of having 
the Division represent them as their 
bargaining agent. 

Other elections are scheduled and 
will take place when each petition is 
processed by the NMB. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
Steward and Stewardess Division were 
approved by the ALPA Executive 
Committee at its April 4-6 meeting, 


under Association policy adopted by 
the Board of Directors at the 16th Bi- 
ennial Meeting. 

Appointed as temporary officers of 
the Division were Sally Gibson, UAL, 
as secretary, and Carol Carraro, TWA, 
treasurer. They will serve only until 
re-elected or replaced by the Steward 
and Stewardess Division Board of Di- 
rectors at its first meeting. 


New custom design for 
NOR stewardess uniform 


North Central’s 170 stewardesses are 
highlighting the company’s “new look” 
by appearing on their flights these days 
attired in new custom-designed uni- 
forms. 

The worsted wool suit of cocoa 
brown is tailored with a fitted jacket 
that buttons to the neckline, and a 
slim skirt. The jacket has three-quar- 
ter length sleeves and a rounded Ber- 
muda collar. 

The off-white blouse worn with the 
suit also has a small collar which fits 
over the suit collar. 

Special features for the comfort of 
the stewardesses, in their travel on the 
Route of the Northliners, are incorpo- 
rated in the all-weather uniform coat. 
Styled of cocoa brown worsted twill, 
the coat has a zip-out pile lining and 
a button-on hood. 

The new fashion in stewardess uni- 
forms is one of the many changes evi- 
dent at North Central in its current 
corporate identity program. The proj- 
ect aims to improve and standardize 
the design of all visual features of the 
airline, including aircraft, ticket coun- 
ters, and uniforms. 








The typical passenger 


Caroline E. Caldwell — UAL 





Summer traveler 
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Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures U.P.I. Photograph 








Northeast Airlines Photo 


BOEING VERTOL 507, called the world’s most versatile 
helicopter, demonstrates water landings and take-offs on 
lagoon adjacent to Chicago’s Meigs Field. 


Saalfeld Aircraft Photo 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES’ CONVAIR 880 is now on regu- 
lar scheduled operation. Plane has a GE CJ-805 jet engine, 


same basic type as used on Convair’s B-58. YOU CAN BUILD 


: this “Skyskooter” 
“POD PACK” froma kit at 


spare engine is 
being used by 
Air-India to 
transport engine 
replacements 
where they are 
needed rather than 
stockpiling 
engines at many 
points. 








home the publici- 
ty release says. 
Ceiling over 
12,000, top speed 
85mph, range 250 
miles, weight 275 
pounds. 


U.P. Photograph 


SKILFUL FLYING brought this Electra down safeiy : 
at Logan Airport, March 2. Plane was landed on its tail § 
because of a damaged nose wheel. 
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S. turbine-powered air liners last 
soared to new performance heights, 
sing their patronage more than 
per cent, during the second full 


of operation. 


iring 1959, U. 


S. scheduled car- 


flew 7,715,000,000 revenue pas- 
r miles in jets, both turbojet and 
prop. This was 21.2 per cent of 
otal number of revenue passenger 
flown by all scheduled planes that 


st year, jets flew 19,510,000,000 
ue passenger miles, an increase of 
ver cent from the previous year. 


ie 1960 record of jet travel was 


than 50 


per 
wn by all planes, even though jets 
npose only slightly more than one- 

th of the air line fleet of 1,800 
anes. As of December, 278 turboprops 
| 207 turbojets were in operation. 


cent of the total 


More revenue passenger miles were 


n by turbine-powered aircraft last 
than the entire industry flew in 


out three dozen American cities, 


In little more than two years s 


RBINE AIRLINERS TAKE TRAVEL LEAD 


from Anchorage, Alaska, to Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to Tampa, Florida, receive 
regular jet service. The number of 
cities, growing rapidly, is expected to 
total 56 by 1964. 


Re-equipment boom 


In order to meet the growing clamor 
for the benefits of turbine travel, the 
air lines are in the midst of a $3.5 
billion five-year building program 
which will include addition of 28 more 
turboprops and 193 turbojets, and the 
equipment to operate them, by the end 
of 1963. 


This re-equipment program — the 
fifth such program undertaken by the 
air lines since World War II — ulti- 
mately will mean 80,000 to 125,000 
more jobs in the country. Each of the 
air lines’ major re-equipment programs 
has been bigger than the last one, and 
the transition to jets has been more 
costly than the other four combined. 
Officials estimate that another $1 bil- 
lion more will be necessary in a few 


(Continued on following page) 
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UAL will equip all jets 
with DME by Dec. {, (961 


United Air Lines has announced plans 
to equip its entire fleet of jet aircraft 
with distance measuring equipment 
(DME) by December 1, 1961. Distance 
measuring equipment enables a pilot to 
obtain a more precise fix on his in-flight 
position. 

United is first to announce it will in- 
stall this important navigational device 
on its complete turbojet fleet by a spe- 
cific date. An order for 138 of the 
DME airborne units has been placed 
with the Collins Radio Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at a cost of slight- 
ly more than $1 million. 

United will install the DME units 
on its present fleet of DC-8 and Boeing 
720 jetliners at the company’s San 
Francisco Maintenance Base beginning 
in July. New jet aircraft including 20 
Caravelles, will be equipped with the 
device before entering service. 

The DME units will operate in con- 
junction with various VOR (very high 
frequency omni-directional radio range) 
stations which the Federal Aviation 
Agency has equipped with DME facili- 
ties. 


New ATC center being 
built in Slidell, La. 


Electronic & Missile Facilities Inc., will 
build a $1,712,000 air traffic control 
center at Slidell, Louisiana, for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, it was announced 
January 11. These facilities are sched- 
uled for completion within 11 months. 


Post Office asks Congress 
for mail rate increases 


The postmaster general, J. Edward 
Day, asked Congress on April 14, to 
raise postal rates in order to trim the 
$741,000,000 post office deficit. First 
class and air mail letters rates would 
go up one cent on July 1, 1961. 


The proposal would raise rates for 
magazines, newspapers, advertising cir- 
culars, and small parcels. If these rates 
were to go into effect, it would bring 
the post office an estimated $15,000,000 
additional yearly revenue. 

The new rate schedule follows the 
recommendations made by the Eisen- 
hower administration but were not acted 
upon by Congress at that time. 
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TURBINE AIRLINERS... 


(Continued from preceding page 


328 per cent, with passenger service a>- 
counting for 74 per cent of the totzl. | 











more years to maintain adequate jet 
service. 

Operating costs are higher. The ad- 
dition of sound suppressors, to reduce 
the noise annoyance, adds about $10,- 
000 per aircraft per month to operating 
costs. Increased training and retraining 
also adds to the financial burden of the 
turbine age. Employee training now 
starts as much as three to five years 
before actual delivery and operation of 
the plane. 

No expense is spared in behalf of 
safety, and advanced technology is pay- 
ing off in a constantly decreasing ac- 
cident rate as the turbine age pro- 
gresses. From a rate of 2.45 fatalities 
per 100 million passenger miles in the 
period from 1940-44, the accident rate 
has dropped to .55 fatalities during the 
period of 1956-60. This is about one- 
fourth as high as the fatality rate in 
automobiles. 

In the course of 135,551 turbine 
takeoffs, one air line reports only four 
power losses which halted a _ takeofl 
There were no failures reported afte1 
a plane had passed the last point at 
which it can safely stop on the runway. 

This remarkable safety record com- 
plements unprecedented passenger con- 
venience in attracting The 
absence of noise in the fore part of 
cabins is no less startling than the ab- 
sence of vibration in the craft. So stable 
is their operation that one early pas- 
senger reported that a nickel placed on 
edge in a cruising jet remained up- 
right for more than half an hour. 


travelers. 





Courtesy Endevco Corporation 


Public likes speed 


Speed also is a big attraction. With 
the inauguration of turbine engines, a 
bookful of flight records immediately 
became obsolete. Planes now span the 
continent from west to east in less than 
five hours and from north to south in 
two hours. The new turbo-fan engine 
now being installed promises still great- 
er speed and another full cycle of speed 
records. 


As a result of turbine travel, the 
earth has been shrunk about 40 per 
cent in travel time, yet simultaneously 
it has become a bigger world because 
it is more accessible. Places once be- 
yond reach are now easily within grasp. 


These factors have been largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that since 1949, 
revenue ton-miles of air traffic are up 








Courtesy TCA Interliner 





“Don't just stand there, young man. Point me to gate 18. | have a tight connection to make!” 
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Airfreight has increased 440 per cent § 


since 1949 and now accounts for 125 
per cent of total air traffic, as the caro 
business booms under the speed ard 
handling ease provided by turbine 
power. A combination of these benefits 
is allowing shippers to reduce thei 
long-distance freight costs. Even air- 
craft engines now are being flown 
coast-to-coast for assembly. One man - 
facturer estimates he has saved more 
than $750,000 on engine shipping costs 
by flying them. 


Maintenance convenience 


While all of these virtues of turbine 
travel are pleasing air line customers, 
the air lines themselves are reaping 
commensurate benefits in the conven- 
ience of maintenance of turbine en- 
gines, which promise eventually to far 
outstrip piston engines in the overhaul 
limit—the amount of time an engine 
can be operated before it must be over- 
hauled. 


After 25 years of development, piston 
engines now have an overhaul time of 
something less than 2,000 hours. In two 
years of air line service, turbine en- 
gines already have matched that time 
and officials anticipate they may soon 
double the time. 


Such advantages are of primary con- 
cern to the air lines, since the plane is 


making money for its owners only when @ 
it is in the air. The great speed of the 
turbine aircraft together with the rap- 


idly increasing time between overhaul 
is giving carriers a much greater utili- 
zation rate for turbine-power planes 
than the piston driven craft. For ex- 
ample, two-engine piston - powered 
planes were in the air an average of 
less than 52 hours a day last year, 
while the four-engine turbine planes 
averaged more than 7 hours of air 
time daily. 








Please Keep Us Posted 
Did you know that the Addressograph Department 
in the Home 
mailing plate for each and every pilot 
This plate, listing the pilot’s name, home address, 
city and state is used not only for mailing out 
your copies of THE AIR LINE PILOT, but for 
all ALPA ma 
Membership Records and Addressograph both work 
hard to keep the home mailing list up to date 
but they ne ur help 
Any time you e to a new apartment, or trans- 
fer to a new city, you should advise the Home 
Office promptly, giving your new and correct mail- 
ing address. Addressograph then removes your old 
plate and makes you a new one. 
Your cooperation is urgently requested to help keep 
the mailing lists up to date. Too many AIR LINE 
PILOTS and other ALPA mailings are being re- 
turned marked ‘‘No Forwarding Address,’’ ‘‘Moved, 
Left No Address,’’ or ‘‘Address Unknown.’ 
Your help and cooperation will be appreciated. 


Changed Your Address? q 
| 
| 
| 


Office Mail Room has 





ngs addressed to your home 
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1 Ellyson FRANK SOUTH 
B Riv FT. WORTH 18, TEXAS 





C .B STUDIES 'NO-SHOW' PASSENGER PROBLEM 


CAB now has under way a 
of a problem that plagues air 
relating the number of passen- 
) the number of seats in a given 
It’s a three-pronged problem: 
[he problem of air lines accepting 
n reservations for a flight than there 
ats available. 


\Faauk South LUGGAGE 
SPECIAL SALE 
85 BAGS ONLY 


Frank South Exclusive Design 


Ay & Size 18”’ * 
$21. 5 is” 28” $22.95 


§ singer & Black Suntan & Ginger only 


ecify second color choice if desired 
us 10% Fed. Tax. 


$1.00 Shipping chg. 


Stay open top — Steel 
frame — No Zipper 

© Top grain cowhide 
leathers 


Two full length 
partitions inside 


Finest craftsmanship 


Solid ends and bottom 
— hold shape 





ORDER EARLY — 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


Phone 
ATLAS 
4-8383 















PILOTS 
FLYING GLOVES 


95 
‘4 per pair 


2 pr./$9.50 


n by more pilots 
1out the world than 
her bmi Same — 
I being issue 
I MILIT ARY PILOTS. 
lightweight kid - skin 
Form fitted for that 
and feel.’ 


ilable in DARK 
I WN, BLACK or 
( E with or without 
r insignia. 

8, 9, 10, and 11 


nable for size change, 
ary. Full refund if 
fied. 

—Send $1.00 with C.0.D.'s— 


——" SUPPLY COMPANY 
P Bo: Springfield, Virginia 

















2. The problem of selling more 
tickets than there are seats. 


3. The problem of “no-show” pas- 
sengers—the people who make reser- 
vations but fail to show up for the 
flight. 

These three factors are inter-related. 
In order to offset the “no-shows” air 
lines have over-booked and over-sold. 
One out of 10 passengers fail to use 
their reservations and neglect to inform 
the air line about it. 

A few years ago the air lines had a 
$3 penalty against “no-shows” deduct- 
ed from refund on tickets. This cut the 
percentage of “no-shows” but passen- 
gers resented it and some air lines 
dropped the penalty or did not enforce 
it. The “no-show” percentage started 
climbing again. 

Air lines can predict based on past 
experience, the number of passengers 
with reservations will show up for a 
given flight. But these are statistical 
averages and the possibility of clerical 
error is present—for example, travel 
agencies validating tickets without 
checking whether space is available. 

Electronic reservation systems are re- 
ducing the clerical error and overbook- 
ing problems. But the most serious 
problem is overselling. 

The electronic reservation centers of 
air lines around the world will be 
linked in an automatic and almost in- 
stantaneous system for reservations and 
space control beginning October | 
1961. 


This will be made possible by adop- 
tion of a universal standard interline 
message format—a common _ reserva- 
tions language with a vocabulary un- 
derstood by machines as well as 
humans, 


> 


The new code has been agreed on 
behalf of the 48 U. S. air lines in the 
Air Transport Association and the 88 
member air lines of the International 
Air Transport Association. 





FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Fine quality 

A real treat 

for your feet 
NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 

















Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 


9 inch JET wellington. $16.95. 7 inch strap and 
buckle jodhpur, $19.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN 
calfskin, fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. 
Men's sizes 6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 
5-16 AAA-EEEE, made to order, $4.00 more. 
ORDER NOW. See below. 


BATES OXFORDS 
AND CHUKKAS 
Splendid Values 


NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 












Nationally famous for durability and comfort. 

Oxford, $14.95. Ankle-high Chukka, $15.95. 
Choice plump weight smooth BLACK leather 
uppers, neat medium toes, sturdy single leather 
soles, Men's sizes 6-13, BCDE. Also A and EEE 
oxfords. Satisfaction and fit guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW. Enclose check or money order . . 
or stop in between flights and get them. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
TODD'S Dept. 4AP 
5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 











CHICAGOLAND DELUXE HOMESITES 
Estate-like rolling countryside. A wonderland of majes- 
tic trees secluded and private. Modern underground 
electricity and telephone service. 





Highest restrictions and building standards. 
minutes from O’Hare Field. Terms. 
ANdover 3-5183 or CHestnut 6-1642. 


Thirty-five 
Matt Rodina. 











HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gp SALVESENS 





drtsmouth 7-6838 





ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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IDENTIFY YOUR 


LUGGAGE 


THOUSANDS OF THESE DURABLE EN- 
GRAVED PLASTIC TAGS FLY WITH CREW 
MEMBERS ON AIRLINES AROUND THE 
WORLD. Your name, title, and domicile 
on one side; your airline on the other. 


($3.00 for two, with identical copy; $1.00 for each addi- 
tional. Cash or check with order.) 

NEMO PLASTIC & ENGRAVING CO. 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Mpls. 50, Minn. 


NAME ON TAG____ 





(Please print) 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL TYPES OF ENGRAVED PLASTIC FOR 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USE. 
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AIA Annual Award 


DR. GEORGE J. KIDERA DR. JOHN ELDRID SMITH 


Aviation Insurance Agency has established two annual awards to be presented through 
the Aerospace Medical Association. (Virtually all airline medical directors and FAA 
examiners are members.) The awards committee of AMA bases their selection on the 
doctors record of achievement in keeping airline pilots flying. One is the Howard K. 
Edwards Award for outstanding service to pilots in the practice of clinical aviation medi- 
cine and the other is the Walter Boothby Award for basic research toward the same goal. 
These Awards each carry a thousand dollar, tax free, honorarium and we feel the rec- 
ognition afforded the recipients each year will serve as a reminder that there are still 
16,000 airline pilots and only 6 astronauts—and we must continue to live in the present. 


Howard K. Edwards Award—1960-61 


Dr. George J. Kidera is the most senior commercial airline medical director in the U. S. 
and has served with UAL since 1938. He directs five full time medical departments 
staffed by eleven flight surgeons. His preventive medical program for flight personnel 
is recognized as the best in the industry by ALPA, FAA and Flight Safety Foundation. 
Dr. Kidera is the retiring president of Aerospace Medical Association and is a past pres- 
ident of Airline Medical Directors Association plus many other offices and honors too 
numerous to mention except one: He is one of eleven doctors recently chosen for the 
FAA medical advisory council—the best thing for the airline pilot since the Wright 
Brothers. 


Walter Boothby Award—1960-61 


Dr. John Eldrid Smith is chief, Research Requirements Division of FAA. He has been 
responsible for the development and standardization of balistocardiography instrumen- 
tation. This instrument may be loosely described as a three dimensional electrocardio- 
graph. Two principal benefits have resulted from his work. First, measurement of the 
dynamic functioning of the heart makes it possible to return to duty pilots whom it 
was formerly necessary to reject. Second, early warning of incipient conditions has 
allowed for corrective treatment and subsequent return to flight duty. Dr. Smith is 
responsible for 17 scientific publications and is a sympathetic, competent expert in a 
field responsible for an overwhelming majority of pilot disabilities. 








| RAN ABA RN Sr 








